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THE DOCTOR. VOL.IV. 
CHAPTER CXXIII. 


allusion to, and some use of, the figure of speech 
called parenthesis. 


Péerirai ici ‘es sans ordre, et non pas peut-etre dans 

' afin sans demein; C'est Te ‘eritable ordre, et qui mar- 
quera toujours mon objet par le disordre meme. inde 
| Gentle reader,—and if gentle, good reader,—and if 
, patient reader; for if not gentle, then not good ; 
and if not good, then not gentle; and neither good nor 
gentle, if not patient ;—dear reader, who art happily for 
Mhyself all three, it is, I know, not less with thy good 
will than with my own, that | proceed with this part of 
my subject. “ Quelle matiére que je traite avec vous, 
est toujours un plaisir pour mei.* You will say to 
me, “Amuse yourself (and me) in your own way; ride 
gr own round-about, so you do but come to the right 
int at last."t To that point you are well assured that 

| my round-abouts tend; and my care must be to 
eschew the error of that author, engineer, statesman, or 

aturer of any kind, 


Which of a weak and niggardly projection, 
Doth like a miser spoil his coat with scanting 
A little cloth.t 


Lady Hester Stanhope had an English physician with 
her in Syria, who, if he be living, can bear testimony 
t her ladyship did not commit this fault, when she 
superintended the cutting out of his scarlet galligaskins. 
Neither will I commit it. 
You, indeed, dear reader, would express no displeasure, 
instead of proceeding in the straight line of my pur- 
pose, I should sometimes find it expedient to retrograde ; 
borrowing a word of barbarous Latin, coined in the 
asiciun’s mint, cancrizare, which may be rendered to 
erab-grade. For as Roger North says, when, at the 
fommencement of his incomparable account of his bro- 
her ‘the lord keeper’s life, he confesses that it would be 
d to lead a thread in good order of time through it— 
there are many and various incidents to be remember. 
which will interfere, and make it necessary to step 
tk sometimes, and then agaia forwards ;—and in this 
manner I hope to evacuate my mind of every matter and 
hing I know and can remember materially concerning 
And if some things are set down which many may 
hink too trivial, let it be considered that the smallest 
incidents are often as useful to be known, though rot 
diverting, as the greater, and profit must always 
re with entertainment.” 
Pam. not, however, sideling toward my object crab- 
ike; still less am.I starting back from it, like a lobster, 
tse spring upon any alarm is stern-foremost : Lor am 
bgoing-I know not where, like the three princes, Zoile, 
ttiande!, and Lyriamandre, when, having taken leave 
Olivier, king of England, to go in search of Rosicler, 
took. ship at London, “sans dessein d’aller plust6t 
un lieu qu’en un autre.” Nor like the more famous 
wince Don Florisel and Don Falanges, when having 
fone on board a small vessel, “ Y mundada por ellos en 
Balto de la mar meter, hazen con Jos marineros que no 
gan otro camino mas de aquel que la nuo movido por 
fuerza de los ayres, quisiesse hazer, queriendo yra 
far con la aventura lo que a ella hallar se permitia 


* Mad. de Maintenon. + Cumberland. + Shakspeare. 
No. 11—part 1.——marcu 13, 1838. 





segun la poca certinidad que para la demanda podian 
llevar.” 
I should say falsely were I to say with Petrarch,— 


Vommene in guiza d’orbo senza luce, 
Che non sa ove si vada, e pur si parte. 


But I may say with the doctor’s namesake, Daniel de 
Bosola in Webster’s tragedy,* “ I look no higher than I 
can reach: they are the gods that must ride on winged 
horses. A lawyer’s mule, of a slow puce, will both suit 
my disposition and business; for mark me, when a man’s 
mind rides faster than his horse can gallop, they quickly 
both tire.” Moreover 


This I hold, 
A secret worth its weight in gold 
To those who write as [ write now, 
Not to mind where they go, or how, 
Through ditch, through bog, o’er hedge and stile, 
Make it but worth the reader’s while, 
And keep a passage fair and plain 
Always to bring him back again.t 


“You may run from major to minor,” says Mrs. Bray 








in one of her letters to Dr. Southey, “and through a 
thousand changes, so long as you fall into the subject at 
last, and bring back the ear to the right key at the| 
close.” 

Where we are at this present reading, the attentive | 
reader cannot but know; and if the careless one has} 
lost himself, it is his fault, not mine. We are in the | 
parenthesis between the doctor’s courtship and his mar- | 
riage. Life has been called a parenthesis between our | 
birth and death; the history of the human race is but a 
parenthesis between two cataclasms of the globe which 
it inhabits; time itself only a parenthesis in eternity. | 
The interval here, as might be expected after so sum. | 
mary a wooing, was not long; no settlements being re- | 
quired, and little preparation. But it is not equally | 
necessary fur me ‘to fix the chapter, as if'was for them to! 
fix the day. 

Montaigne tells us that he liked better to forge his, 
mind than to furnish it. I have a great liking for old 
Michael, Seigneur de Montaigne, which the well-read 
reader may have perceived ;—who, indeed, has ever 
made his acquaintance without liking him? I have 
moreover some sympathies with him; but upon this 
point we differ. It is more agreeable to me to furnish 
than to forge,—irte!lectually speaking, to lay in than 
to lay out ;—to eat than te digest. There is, however, 
(following the last similitude) an intermediate process 
enjoyed by the flocks and herds, but denied to aldermen ; 
that process affords so apt a metaphor for an operation 
of the mind, that the word denoting it has passed into 
common parlance in its metaphorical aeceptation, and 
its original meaning is not always known to those who 
use it. 

It is.a pleasure to see the quiet, full contentment 
which is manifested both in the posture and lvok of 
animals when they are chewing the cud. The nearest 
approach which humanity makes toward a similar. state 
of feeling, seems to be in smoking, when the smoker has 
any intellectual cud on which to chew. But ruminating 
is no wholesome habit for man, who, if he be good for 
any thing; is born as surely to action as to trouble ;—it 
is akin to the habit of indulging in day dreams, which 
is to be eschewed by every one who tenders his or her 
own welfare. 

There is, however, a time for every thing. And 
though neither the doctor nor Deborah had thought of 





* Duchess of Malfi. + Charchill. 


each other in the relation of husband and wife, before 
the proposal was made and the silent assent given, the 
could not choose but ruminate upon the future as well 
as the past, during the parenthesis that ensued. And 
though both parties deliberately approved of what had 
been suddenly determined, the parenthesis was an un- 
easy time for both. 

The commentators tell us that readers have found 
some difficulty in understanding what was Shakspeare’s 
meaning when he made Macbeth say— 


If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly. 


Johnson says he never found them agreeing upon it. 
Most persons, however, are agreed in thinking, that 
when any thing disagreeable must be done, the sooner it 
is done the better. Who but a child ever holds a dose of 
physic in his hand—rhubarb, to wit, or Epsom saits—de- 
laying as long as possible to take the nauseous draught? 
Who ever, when he is ready for the plunge, stands lin- 
gering upon the side of the river, or the brink of the 
cold bath? Who that has entered a shower-bath and 
closed the door, ever hesitates for a moment to pull the 
string? It was upon a false notion of humanity that 
the house of commons prageeded, when it prolonged the 
interval between the sentence of a. murderer and the 


| execution. The merciful course in all cases would be, 


that execution should follow upon the sentence with the 
least possible delay. 

“Heaven help the man,” says a good-natured and 
comely reader who has a ring on the fourth finger of 
her left hand,—* Heaven help the man! Does he com. 
pare marriage to hanging, to a dose of physic, and toa 
plunge over head and ears in cold water?” No, madam, 
not he: he makes no such unseemly comparisons. He’ 
only means to say that when any great change is about 
to take place in our circumstances and way of life—any 
thing that is looked on to with anxiety-and restlessness, 
any thing that occasions a yeasty sensation about the 
pericardium,—every one who is in that. state wishes 
that the stage of fermentation were past—that the transi- 
tion were over. 

I have said that little preparation was needed fora 
marriage which gave little employment to the uphol- 
sterers, less to the dress-makers, and none to the law- 
yers. Yet there was something to be done. Some part 
of the furniture was to be furbished, some to be renewed, 
and some to be added. ‘The house required papering 
and painting, and would not be comfortably habitable 
while the smell of the paint overpowered or mingled 
with the odour of the shop. Here then was a cause of 
unavoidable delay; and time which is necessarily em- 
ployed, may be said to be well employed, though it may 
not be upon the business which we have most at heart. 
If there be an impatient reader, that is to say, an un- 
reasonable one, who complains that instead of passing 
rapidly over this interval or parenthesis (as aforesaid) [ 
proceed in such a manner with tae relation, that many 
of my chapters are’as parenthetical as the Euterpe of 
Herodotus, which whole book, as the present Bishop 
But!er used to say, is one long parenthesis, and the long- 
est that ever was written ;—if, I say, there be so censo- 
rious a reader, { shall neither contradict him, nor defend 
myself, nor yet plead guilty to the fault of which he 
accuses me. Bat I will tell him what passed on a cer- 
tain’ occasion between doctor, afterwards archbishop, 
Sharp, when he was rector of St. Giles’s, and the Lord 
Chancellor Jefferies. 

In the year 1686 Dr. Sharp preached a sermon where- 
in he drew some conclusions against the church of Rome, 
to show the vanity of her pretensions in engrossing the 
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name of catholic to herself. The sermon was complained 
of to James II., and the Lord Chancellor Jefferies was 


directed to send for the preacher, and acquaint him with 


the king’s displeasure. Dr. Sharp accordingly waited 
upon his lordship with the notes of his sermon, and read 
it over tohim. “ Whether,” says his son, “the doctor 
did this for his own justification, and to satisfy his lord. 
ship that he had been misrepresented, or whether my 
lord ordered him to bring his sermon and repeat it be- 
fore him, is not certain; but the latter seems most pro- 
bable: because Dr. Sharp afterwards understood that 
his lordship’s design in sending for him and discoursing 
with him was, that he might tell the king that he had 
reprimanded the ductor, and that he was sorry for hav- 
ing given occasion of offence to his majesty, hoping by 
this means to release Dr. Sharp from any further trouble. 
However it was, his lordship took upon him, while the 
doctor was reading over his sermon, to chide him for 
several passages which the doctor thought gave no occa- 
sion for chiding; and he desired his lurdship wher he 
objected to these less obnoxious passages, to be patient, 
for there was a great deal worse yet to come.” 


The sermon nevertlieless was a good sermon, as tem- 
perate as it was properly timed, and the circumstance 
was as important in English history, us the anecdote is 
pertinent in thie place. For that sermon gave rise to 
the ecclesiastical commission, which in its consequences 
produced, within two years, the revolution. 


a oo 


ENDITOR’S TABLE. 

Life of Scott.—It would seem almost super- 
erogatory in us to do more than allude to the 
fact that the sixth part of the Life of Sir Walter 
Scott was published last week, and that it con- 
tains his private diary, an extensive one, and 
not, we hope, concluded in this part, kept dur- 
ing a highly interesting period of his life, and 
embod, ing his own thoughts on the failure of 
Ballantyne, Constable, and himself, the loss of 
his wife, his visit to Paris in 1826, &c. &c. 
The great exertions he made to retrieve his 
fortunes by task-work, are feelingly and touch- 
ingly portrayed, and we are safe in saying that 
we know of no literary diary which can compare 
with this for interest and incident. 


What a striking contrast Sir Walter's charac- 
ter presents with the imbecility of Coleridge's. 
Jn the latter the greatest activity of imagina- 
tion—a mind whose element was perpetual ru- 
mination rather than thought—seemed impri- 
soned ina body which, for many of the ordinary 
purposes of life, may have been said to have 
been constituted without organs. The man 
who, in the course of an afternoon, could, it is 
affirmed by his friends, speak a half volume, 
which, in matter and language, was fit for the 
press, was incapacitated to fulfil the most trifling 
literary engagements, by total want of the power 
of application, or by what is usually termed 
habits of indolence and procrastination. Scott 
had no such defect, or if he felt it creeping over 
him, cured it by an effort of what Johnson, who 
could vigorously put it forth, calls * dogged re- 
solution,” or by that fitful energy which sup- 
plies the place of the spontaneous application. 

We have marked page upon page of the diary, 
over which we have shed tears and laughed in 
succession for a night cheated of its sleep, dur- 
ing which we could not throw by the work; but 
it is almost robbery to divide any portion from 
what precedes or follows it. By this unmask- 
ing and the details of his daily thoughts and 
acts, his projects, failures, and embarrassments, 
the world obtains at length an insight into the 
individual character of this great writer, who 
sacrificed himself for the sake of society. 


The diary was kept in a quarto book with a 
clasped lock ; the motto 





“ As I walked by myself 
I talked to mysell, 
And thus myself said to me.” 
Old Song. 


Take the following as a specimen of the feel- 
ing of poverty by the great author :— 


“In the mean while, now I am not pulled about for 
money, &c., methinks I am happier without my wealth 
than with it. Every thing is paid. I have no one 
anxious to make up a sum, and pushing for his account 
to be paid. Since 17th Junuary I have not laid outa 
guinea, out of my own hand, save two or three in 
charity, and six shillings for a pocket-book. Bat the 
eash with which I set cut having run short for famiiy 
expenses, I drew on Blackwood, through Ballantyne, 
which was duly honoured, for £25, to account of Mala- 
chi’s Letters, of which another edition of 1000 is ordered, 
and gave it to Lady Scott, because our removal will re- 
quire that in hand. On the 20th my quarter comes in, 
and though I have something to pay out of it, I shall 
be on velvet for expense—and regular I will be. Me- 
thinks all trifling objects of expenditure seem to grow 
light in my eyes. ‘That [I may regain independence I 
must be saving. But ambition awakes as love of indul- 
gence dies and is mortified within me. * Dark Cathullin 
will be renowned or dead.’” 


His own estimate of himself as an author :— 


“]T have amused myself occasionally very pleasantly 
during the last few days by reading over Lady Morgan’s 
novel of O'Donnell, which has some striking and beau- 
tiful passages of situation and description, and in the 
comic part is very rich and entertaining. I do not re- 
member being so much pleased with it at first. There 
is a want of story, always fatal to a book the first read- 
ing—and it is well if it gets a chance of a second. Alas, 
poor novel! Also read again, and for the third time at 
least, Miss Austen’s very finely written novel of Pride 
and Prejudice. ‘That young lady had a talent for de- 
scribing the involvements, and feelings, and characters 
of ordinary life, which is to me the most wonderful I 
ever met with. The Big Bow-wow strain I can do my- 
self like any now going; but the exquisite touch, which 
renders ordinary commonplace things and characters 
interesting, from the truth of the description and the 
sentiment, is denied tome. What a pity such a gifted 
creature died so early !” 


Hlis feelings soon after the death of his 
wife :— 


“ June 8.—Bilious and headache this morning. A 
dog howled all night and left me tittle sleep—poor cur! 
[ dare say he had his distresses, as I have mine. I was 
obliged to make Dalgliesh shut the windows when he 
appeared at half-past six, as usual, and did not rise till 
nine. I have often deserved a headache in my younger 
days without having one, and nature is, I suppose, pay- 
ing off old scores. Ay, but then the want of the affee- 
tionate care that used to be. ready, witli lowered voice 
and stealthy pace, to smvoth the pillow and offer con- 
dolence and assistance,—gone—gone —for ever—ever— 
ever. Well, there is another world, and we'll meet free 
from the mortal sorrows and frailties which beset us 
here; amen, so be it. Let me change the topic with 
hand and head, and the heart must follow. 1 finished 
four pages to-day, headache, laziness and all.” 


Paris and Cooper the American novelist :— 


“ November 3.—Sat to Mad. Mirbel—Spencer at break. 
fast. Went out and had a long interview with Marshal 
Macdonald, the purport of which I have put down else. 
where. Visited Princess Galitzin, ancdalso Cooper, the 
American novelist. This man, who has shown so much 
genius, has a good deal of the manners, or want of man- 
ners, peculizr to his countrymen. He proposed to me a 
mode of publishing in America, by entering the book as 
the property of a citizen. I will think of this. Ever 
little helps, as the tod says, when, &c. At night, at the 
Theatre de Madame, where we saw two petit pieces, 
Le Mariage de Raison, and Le plus beau jour de ma 
Vie,—both excellently played. Afterwards at Lady 
Granville’s rout, which was as splendid as any I ever 
saw—und I have seen beaucoup dans ce genre. A great 


honied words from pretty lips could surfeit, I had enough 
of them. Que can swallow a great deal of whipped 
cream, to be sure, and it does not hurt an old stomach.” 


The story of Madatne D’Arblay and Evelina 





is told in the following extract in a totally 


number of ladies of the first rank were present, and if} what she has in hand, and repeated 


a 






different manner from that by th 


: f e lady hes 
in the memoirs of her father Dr, y 


Burney : 
“ November 18.—Was introduced by R , 
D’Arblay, the celebrated authoress of — 
cilia,x—an elderly lady, with ro rema 
beauty, bui witha simple and gentle manner, a 
expression of countenance, and apparently nick | 
ings. She told me she bad wished to see mal 
myself, of course, being one, the other George 
This was really a compliment to be pleased vi 
little handsome pot of butter, made up bya ote 
Phillis of a dairy-maid, instead of the grease, fit 
cart-wheels, which one ‘s dosed with by the | 
“ Mad. D’Arblay told us that the common 
Dr. Burney, her father, having brought home 
first work, and recommended it to her for peru 1. 
erroneous. Her father was in the secret of Eve 
ing printed. But the following circumstances , 
given rise to the story :—Dr. Burney Was at § ke 
soon after the publication, where he found Mrg 
recovering from her confinement, low at the x 
and out of spirits. While they were talking top 
Johnson, who sat beside in a kind of reverie 
broke out—* You should read this new work, my 
you should read Evelina; every one Says it is ey 
and they are right.” The delighted father o 
commissicn from Mrs. Thrale to purchase his 4 
work, and retired the happiest of men. Mad. D 
said she was wild with joy at this decisive ey; 
her literary success, and that she could only give yy 
to her rapture by dancing and skipping round 
berry-tree in the garden. She was very young 
trust I shall see this Jady again.” = 


Evelina 
Ins of 


- .¥a 

One exquisite little anecdote of Sir Walley 
attached and favourite servant, Tom Pup 
and we close the volume for to-day:— 7 


“S. W. S. stands very often in this diary fr 
Walter Scott. ‘This is done in sportive allusion tp 
following trait of Tom Purdie :—The morning after 
news of Scott’s baronetcy reached Abbotsford, Tomj 
not to ce found in any of his u-uai haunts: he te 
absent the whole day—and when he returned af} 
the mystery was thus explained. He and the 
shepherd (who, by the by, was also butcher in ordig 
Robert Hogg (a brother of the bard of Ettrick,) had fig 
spending the day on the hill busily employed in 
ing a large S. for Sir to the W. S. which previa 
peared on the backs of the sheep. It wasa 
found that honest ‘i‘om had taken it upon himto 
a mason to carve a similar honourable augmentati 1 
the stones which marked the line of division bet 
his master’s moor and that of the Laird of Kipp 


The Vicar of Wrexhill.—In_ pursuing 
plan of noticing a few of the costly Lat 
volumes before us, we chanced to-day tof 
upon Mrs. Trollope’s last novel, “ The¥ 
of Wrexhill,” a work which one of our 
poles announced as “ in press and to be iff 
diately published,’’ as soon as it was receif 
expecting, no doubt, that it would be eq 
saleable with the good lady’s remarks on 
rica; but the proof reader soon convince 
bookseller that the goods were not suile 
the market. 4 


Mrs. Trollope, in this novel, has tak 
hand the difficult task of ridiculing and @ 
ing religious pretenders and fanatics, 
which is likely to cast on the operator 
putation of wanting that very charity, U 
sence of which she condemns in other® 
one imagines at this date that Mrs. ‘Tro 
an unprejudiced person. In every page of 
book she has written is stamped strong e 
of the coarsest party feelings, thrust obtr 
upon the reader when the introduction ¢ 
matter can in no way serve the purpom 


again with a doggedness and virulence, ™ 
Mrs. T., in denouncing prejudices not f 
would be the first to designate as the bil 
and most besotted bigotry. She has here 
volumes full of bitter philippics against Wie 
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— : . 
fessors of Calvinism, and evangelical doctrines 


_ generally. 
The story is soon told. The head of a happy 
country family suddenly dying, leaves behind 
bio as the strongest memento of his confidence 
an his wife, what no man should do under the 
circumstances, a will bequeathing to her the 
 ghole of his property, and rendering his three 
“children—one a young man who has just at- 
tained his majority—entirely dependent upon 
her. InAhe first outbreak of her affliction the 
Vicar of Wrexhill appears for the purpose of 
offering his spiritual consolation and assistance. 
He is a deep, black-hearted, wily hypocrite, 
who, by slow and almost imperceptible degrees, 
‘go works upon the weakness of the mother, as 
to induce her to abandon her son to poverty 
and want, and herself to the artifices of a grasp- 
ing, hungry villain, who robs, cheats, lies, and 
deduces, with the name of God for ever on his 
lips) The miserable, deluded woman dies at 
last; the rights of her children are restored by 
yarious means, fully detailed in the book, and 
the Vicar of Wrexhill retires with the execra- 
tions of all good readers. He,is strongly drawn; 
his oily looks and honied words; his deeply- 
seated power over the dear sisters who kneel 
beside him with one eye on heaven, and the 
other on his black hair, Roman nose, and fine 
teeth; his covert perusal of the crimes of the 
flesh, under all the cant jargon of the spirit, are 
well, and we fear too truly told. ‘The charac- 
ter is revolting, and many of the scenes are 
eminently disgusting and repulsive—too much 
so for repetition ; much is extremely offensive, 
especially in the passages between the young 
innocent girl and the sensual hypocrite—a vast 
deal of the coarse, violent spirit which pervades 
all Mrs. T'rollope’s writings, and yet we cannot 
but add, that there are some touches evincive 
also of her power. 


Dr. Nichol’s Architecture of the Heavens is 
awork of a different stamp; its merits are so 
appdregt, we have not ceased to wonder that 
all Sig Seuksellers have refused to reprint it. 
The form is that of letters toa lady. Its sub- 
ject is to popularise the stupendous wonders 
that have been discovered in astronomy during 
the present century ; and which, enveloped in 
dry or extraneous matter, have hitherto remain- 
ed buried amid “the varied and massive col- 
lections of learned societies.” The subjects 
of the work are—the form of the existing uni- 
verse, and the firmaments of which it con- 
sists ; the mechanism, or vital principle, of the 
stellar arrangements; and the origin and pro- 
bable destiny of the present form of the mate- 
nal creation. In accompanying Dr. Nichols 
through these three divisions of astronomy, the 
reader will have impressed upon him the in- 
finity of space, and the eternity of time, if that 
can be called time, which hints no idea of a be- 
ginning, no prospect of an end. He will also 
be made to feel the stupendous magnitude of a 
universe—where planetary worlds are beyond 
sight, where the nearest suns—suns like ours, 


“ The light-and life 
Of all this wondrous world we see,” 


are reckoned by millions; whilst millions upon 
millions of the remotest, blended together by 
the incalculable distance, merely give out a 
dim nebulous light to the most powerful tele- 
scope, until the mind, overwhelmed by the vast- 
Ress of creation, is crushed by the sénse of its 





own insignificance, as well as of that of the 
* great globe and all which it inherit.” 

The * Architecture of the Heavens” is one 
of the most interesting expositions of the most 
stupendous and soul-subduing subject. Dealing 
with abstruse questions, it is perfectly plain; 
with remote subjects, it is continuously attrac- 
tive; and though only professing the character 
of a popular compilation, it shows that natural 
ability and scientific mastery can impart the 
spirit and eloquence of originality even to the 
humble office of popularising the discoveries of 
other men. The reader will naturally ask why 
we do not republish the work; our answer is 
briefly, that it neccessarily involves the procur- 
ing a number of plates, which is not consistent 
with our plan. 

Astronomy is without question the most spi- 
ritualising of the sciences. With the highest 
knowledge, and the most sublime range of spe- 
culation, it combines religion and poetry. It 
is the study of the saint and sage. 

Ethel Churchill.—Tait’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, in reviewing Miss Landon’s new novel, 
remarks :-— ~ 


““¢ Francesca Carrara’ affords only a faint type of 
some aspects of * Ethel Churchill,’ which, in the higher 
qualities that distinguish fictitious writing, far surpasses 
its romantic predecessor. Miss Landon and Bulwer 
alike, in their last works, display greater maturity of 
understanding, an enlarged and more subtle comprehen- 
sion of character, and a firmer grasp, in dealing both 
with the hard realities of life, and the play of the inte- 
rests and passions which stir up its mysterious depths, 
or alternate in light and shade on its varied surface :— 
and the ripening fruiis of knowledge and experience 
still glow amidst the luxuriant blooms, or sparkle in the 
fresh dews of fancy and poetry. Description, sentiment, 
flights of imagination, and those nameless, brilliant, and 
evanescent graces, which were the charm of Miss Lan. 
don’s greener works, adorn or relieve the more power- 
ful pictures before us, though in subservience to more 
potent agencies. For the first time—although she has 
not wholly dismissed the gay and passionate beings that 
flutter between the imaginative and the real—the au- 
thoress of ‘ Ethel Churchill’ has presented us with some 
of the genuine creatures of stern reality, whom, though 
never met before, we at once recognise as partakers of 
our human nature, in all its beauty and strength, weak- 
ness and error. These new personages are neither the 
ideal creations of pure invention, nor yet those charac- 
ters of historical romance, which, in ordinary hands, are 
true only in the few outward and visible signs, and show 
nothing individual or distinctive. Miss Landon has, we 
think, been most true and successful where she was not 
tied down to walk by the card. The coquette, Lavinia 
Fenton, the original Polly, of whom she could know little 
or nothing from books, is moulded into a truer repre- 
sentation of character than the Lady Mary Wortley, of 
whom she has read a great deal; and the young poet, 
Walter Maynard, who is the pure offspring of her reflec. 
tion and observation, is more of ‘a true man’ than Pope, 
whose image she has seen reflected in twenty volumes 
of memoirs and letters, and was condemned to take at 
second-hand, and render as tamely as he is given. 
Writers of original power succeed best when dealing 
with more yielding substances than history presents to 
them; uniess they triumph by boldly setting its dicta 
at defiance, and draw the historical personages brought 
forward after their own truer conception. Thus, we 
consider the historical scenes and characters of ‘ Ethel 
Churchil? the tamest and least successful, though such 
may not be the general impression.” 

* * * . * * 

“The main fault of this romance. as a work of art, 
is exuberance and restlessness. The reader finds no re- 
pose—no quiet, breathing intervals, occupied with dull 
dialogue or tame retrospect. One brilliant character, 
one agitating scene, rapidly succeeds another; while the 
rich materials of at least three romances are profusely 
heaped up, in description, sentiment, striking situations, 
and subtle analysis of passion and motive. 

“ At present * Ethel Churchill’ is Miss Landon’s most 
artistical work, none of her poetry excepted. She has 
poured into it the rich treasury of long-brooding thought, 
of ripened experience, a deeper pathos, and more sus- 





tained and expansive imagination than can be traced in 
any of her earlier compositions. But if, at present, her 
most brilliant achievement, we entertain the hope that’ 
‘Ethel Churchill’ will not always remain her most per- 
fect work ; and that we shall, from the same pen, have 
something more cheerful, serene, and temperate; and, 
with as much of the romance and poetry of life, a freer 
mingling of its sober, household virtues, every-day trials, 
and quiet enjoyments.” 

New Books.—We have to thank the respective pub- 
lishers for the following books :— 

Ferdinand and Isabella—Mr. Prescott’s Ferdinand 
and Isabella we have already pronounced the hand- 
somest American edition of an historical work extant ; 
the matter is entitled to the highest praise, and we need 
scarcely add that every public as well as private library 
is incomplete without it. 

Mrs. Sherwood ; the fourteenth volume of Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s works, with a portrait, contains—The Monk of 
Cimiés, The Rosary, The Roman Baths, Saint Hospice, 
The Violet Leaf, and The Convent of St. Clair. This 
edition is the only complete one ever published; any 
volame, say the publishers, the Messrs. Harpers, may 
be purchased separately. 

Fielding’s Amelia, with illustrations by Cruikshanks, 
same publishers. Longa popular book, but scarcely one 
that we can recommend for its delicacy. 

Yankee Notions, by T. Titterwell, Esq., second edition, 
from Otis, Broaders & Co., Boston, with cuts by John- 
ston, @ la Cruikshanks. An attempt to be very witty, 
which may hit many fancies, and probably has, or a se- 
cond edition would not be wanted. 

Conspiracy against Venice.—A new translation, in 
thin 12mo, of the conspiracy of the Spaniards against 
Venice, on which: Otway founded his inimitable tragedy. 
A most interesting work. 

Carver’s Travels.—A new edition of Carver’s Travels 
to Wisconsin, &c., printed by the Harpers for the friends 
of the new territory probably. It is from the third Lon- 
don edition. 

Sir Walter Scott, part sixth, from Carey, Lea & Blan- 
chard. 

Foreign Literary News.—A plentiful supply of inte- 
resting foreign matter has poured in upon us after a 
long dearth. We have no time to-day for its arrange- 
ment, nor space to admit the insertion of much variety. 

The “ Diary Illustrative of the Times of George IV.,” 
which is already announced here, has not reached us, 
but the London Atheneum pronounces it a very scan- 
dalous, disgusting work; we shall soon see. 


From the London Atheneum. 

“If plenty be a sign of prosperity, the new year ought 
to be brilliant in point of literature, for we remember 
no such affluent first of January among its predeces- 
sors. This season has generally been one of rest and 
leisure: publishers concluding that plum-puddings were 
awful rivals to new books; and that the pale, black-coat- 
ed author had no right to thrust himself into jovial com- 
pany, like a kill-joy. Every good old English saint for- 
bid that the recent energy displayed by our comrades in 
the Row prove a symptom of the decline of Christmas 
festivities; we would rather ascribe it to the premature 
meeting-of parliament, which caused a temporary sus- 
pension during the preceding two months. Be the 
cause, however, what it may, instead of the empty table 
on which, from past experience, we had calculated, we 
find a greaning board.” 

Among the announcements, those of most importance 
have reference to art and to illustrated works. At the 
head of these, assuredly, is Messrs. Finden’s “ Royal 
Gallery of British Art.” It is stated in the prospectus, 
to be the intention of the proprietors to produce a truly 
national work; in which “a selection from the most 
beautiful pictures of British painters, commencing with 
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the era of Sir J. Reynolds, will be engraved i in the finest 
line manner. 

Another work of golden promise in its way, is Mr. 
Knight’s new and illustrated edition of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. The version with which alone 
Englishmen are familiar, was not made directly from 
the Arabic, but through the medium of the French; it 


is proposed, therefore, to translate the whole anew from’ 


the original; and Mr. Lane, the author of “' The Man- 
ners and Customs of the Egyptians,” who long resided 
in the country, is now engaged on the work, to which 
copious notes are to be addéd, to render it more intelli- 
gible and interesting to the English reader. 

The only other announcement of promise, is of Hood’s 
Own, being former runnings of his Comic Vein, with an 
infusion of New Blood for general circulation. 

Foreign Literature.—The following notices are from 
the Foreign Quarterly Review :—Denmark.—In Den- 
mark there appear 54 daily and weekly publications, 
more than half of them in Copenhagen; and there are 
30 monthly and other periodical works, the greater part 
of which are published in the capital. Thus in this 
little kingdom more than 80 periodical publications make 
their appearance, all in their native language. Russia. 
—A chair for the Chinese language has recently been 
instituted at Casan. Belgium.—Professor Hoffman von 
Fallersleben has made an important discovery among 
the MSS. of the public library at Valenciennes. He has 
there found the bymn composed about the year 883, in 
the ancient Germam language, on occasion of the victory 
of Louis over the Normans. This literary curiosity, 
which Mabillon copied from a MS, belonging to the abbey 
of St. Amand, but which has been sought in vain, ever 
sinee the year 1692, is of the greatest importance to the, 
history of literature. Professor Hoffman means to pub- 


lish in Belgium the original text of the poem, with a 
fac-simile of the MS., conjuintly with M. Willems, who 


is known.as the editor of several ancient works in the 
Fiemish dialect. Germany.—The catalogue of books of 
Leipzig the Michaelmas fair comprehends 3538, partly 
new works, partly new editions, produced by 551 pub- 
lishers. That of the Easter fair contaimed 4353, so that 
both comprehend 7891 articles, being 362 more than the 
two catalogues for 1836, In the above number are, books 
and. pamphlets on scientific and miscellancous subjects, 
3261; novels, 171; plays, 48; maps, either collections or 
separate, 58. Of these 86 appeared in foreign countries; 
there remain, therefore, for Germany, including Switzer- 
land, Hungary, and that part of Prussia not belonging 
to the German confederation, 3452. Austria furnished 
265; Prussia, 1018; Bavaria, 420; Saxony, 673; Hano- 
ver, 69 ; Wurtemburg, 278; Baden, 108; the two Hesses, 
122; and the four Saxon duchies, 149. 

Cachemire Manufactory—General Papkoff, who pos. 
sesses large property at Crassnokuta, in the government 
of Jékaterinoslaw, has established there a manufactory 
of Cachemire weol, the first which has been introduced 
into Russia. On the same spot he has collected a large 
flock of Angora goats and Merino sheep, has introduced 

a number of new plaats, and discovered a coal mine, 

Inhaling Silver.—It is said in one of the French pa- 
pers, and professedly from Professor Silliman’s Journal, 
that on opening the mules, after death, which have been 
employed within the Mexican mines, from two to five 
pounds of silver are often found in their stomachs, and 
that he has several specimens of it in his possession, the 
metal being perfectly white and pure. 

Those readers—and they are not a few—who haye 
hitherto fostered with their approving sympathy. the 
literary career of Thomas Miller, one of the most poetic 
of the children of nature, will turn an eager. attention 
towards the bold undertaking which he has now just 
completed, in the form of an historical romance (Roys- 
ton Gower), founded on the old Norman forest laws, as 


they existed in their rigour before the passing of Magna 


Charta. King Jobn on the throne, and Robin Hood in} yy 4 


the forest, are here sot forth with all the markings of} 
character that belong to them; and the author will be 
found to have grasped the whole of his subject with a 
power that will delight all who have watched the gra- 
dual expansion of hig genius, and predicted his coming. 
success.— Atheneum. 

New. Monthly Magazine.—Captain Marryat's 's + Phan- 
tom Ship” is resumed in the January number of this 
popular work. 

The London Spectator says, the “ Diary Illustrative of 
the Fimes of George the Fourth” has strong marks, 
upon first inspection, of being a fraud, if not a complete 
forgery. Ht is probable, indeed, that it may possess 
enough of truth to float a considerable mass of lies; and, 
judging from a few glances, the literary hack who has 
been charged with putting the thing together has exhi- 
bited a, certain degree of flippant smartness; but the 
two volumes seem as devoid of trustworthiness as of re- 
spectability. Other periodicals of reputation are equally 
severe, and the extracts are absolutely shocking. 

Bentham,—The Spectator has the following notices : 
—The first great publishing event of the year is a spe- 
culation, or more properly speaking, a national under- 
taking, by Mr. Tait, of Edinburgh—the appearance of 
a complete edition of the Works of Jeremy Bentham, 
* now first collected,” expressly adapted for circulation 


» [among the many. 


Marryat.—The second. bibliopolic. event is the cheap 
edition of Captzin Marryat’s novels, Each work is to 
appear in a single volume, price six shillings; and the 
lovers of humour, character, and moving incidents by 
land and, sea, will rejoice to hear that the issue. com. 
mences with Peter Simple, the. chef-d’euvre of Marryat, 
and perhaps of modern novels. Mr, Bentley is the pub- 
lisher, who has obliged the readers of fiction with this 
undertaking; and, by, means of double. title-pages and 
labels, the noyels may stand-alone, form an independent 
series, or be incorporated in his “Standard Novels,” 
Peter making Vol. 62. 

Scott.—The Examiner says truly.of the Life. of Sir 
Walter :—* Another volume, the seventh, will complete 
the Life of Scott. A fairer piece of biography was never 
produced. That Mr. Lockhart loved and revered Scott 
none can doubt, and, we will not say that he has loved 
truth more, for he may have felt a noble confidence that 
Scott, take him for all in all, would bear all the lights 
of truth that could be thrown on his frailties and his vir- 
tues. He has, indeed, nothing extenuated—to set down 
aught in malice was impossible. To us it seems the 
most glorious tribute to the character of Scott is the 
truth with which affection has not feared to reveal it. 

Having expressed our admiration of the spirit in which 
Mr. Lockhart has executed his task, we must. confess 
our astonishment at the bad taste which appears in the 
introduction of one, or two utterly unnecessary passages. 
We allude in particular to a story in, this volame which 
ig absolutely indecent—coarsely indecent, and wanting 
the provocative of wit. We. shall not, like. the Quar- 
terly Review in such cases, point it out, but we heartily 
wish, for the credit. of the volume, that it were blotted 

out.” 

The following anecdote, illustrative, of the character 
of the, late Judge Parsons, is, both in thought.and lan. 
guage, sublime. A gentleman by the name of Time had 
been concerned in a duel; the ball of his antagonist 


_|strack his watch, and remained there, It. thus saved 


his life, The,watch was.afterwards exhibited with the 


|, | ball remaining in it, in a company where Judge Parsons 


was present. It was observed by seyeral that it was.a, 
valuable watch. “ Yes,”. sajd Parsons, “ very. excellent; 





it has kept Time from Eternity.”. 
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